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can bestow, charms the eye; and the sim- 
ple habits of the people give additional 
interest to their romantic home. Here 
the tourist will sometimes be rowed in a 
market boat, which he would be likely to 
calla barge, by four sturdy females, and if, 
in his liberality, he should feel disposed to 
treat them with something to drink, ale 
and spirits will be offered them in vain, 
as they take nothing stronger than tea. 
And many a scene rendered historically 
important by events of ancient days is here 


Here, too, as in most parts of the world, 
we find many wild legends. One of them, 
as it is pleasantly told by the lady tourist 
in her profusely embellished volume, we 
subjoin— 

“ A young man who was remarkable for 
his good looks, and who was employed by 
a farmer, had been sent to a town near his 
residence to the fair, to purchase some 
lambs. Having succeeded to his wish, he 
led the lambs to graze close to Llyn-y-Van- 
Vach, on the Black Mountains. When- 
ever he visited his charge as he sat by the 
side of the Jake, he used to see three love- 
ly female figures hovering about on its 
borders: he perceived them distinctly, but 
their movements were as rapid as those of 
birds or butterflies, and they almost dazzled 
his eyes by the quickness of their motions 
as they skimmed along the waters, their 
little feet just touching the surface, and 
then darting off to another part of the lake. 
The young man was so fascinated with 
their appearance, that he loved to sit whole 
days in the sun, watching them, and at 
last his desire became extreme to catch and 
look at them nearer. Accordingly, the 
next time they appeared, he started up and 
pursued them round the lake, till he was 
almost exhausted with his vain efforts, for 


to be found. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Flint Castle, the strongholds of former 
grandeur have been so completely over- 
thrown that little but the site remains. 
This is, perhaps, still more exemplified in 
the scene represented in the spirited cut 
which follows, where we find in “ the few 
rugged stones in a dirty corner, all that 
remains of the Parliament House where 
Owen Glendower held meetings with his 
friends.’ “ Sic transit gloria mundi.” 


every time he thought them within his 
reach, they would flit off to a distance, and 
he heard a low silver laugh, and caught the 
taunting words, 
‘Cras dy fara 
Avnhawdd dy ddala,’ 

which signifies ‘For him who eateth 
baked bread, it is difficult to catch us.’ 
This almost dispirited the young shepherd; 
but one day, as he was leaning his cheek 
on his hand, wishing he could hit on some 
expedient to secure the volatile beauties, 
he observed some substance like bread 
floating on the waters. He put forth his 
crook and drew it to land; it looked like 
the finest wheaten bread, and it had round 
it a golden-coloured border, as if it was 
made of the yellow flour which is sprinkled 
in the heart of a water-lily: he tasted it. 
and thought he had never eaten anything 
so delicious: he therefore finished it with 


great avidity and satisfaction. That day - 


the lovely ladies did not appear, and it was 
with some apprehension of having offended 
them, that he came the next morning to 
the lake: to his great joy, however, he saw 
the three beauties again, and commenced 
his chase after them as usual. This time 
he was successful, and caught them all 
three in his arms, as they stood on the 
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points of some flags at the water's edge. 
* Now then,’ exclaimed he, ‘since I have 
you, beautiful creatures, you shall not go 
again till one of you promises to be m 
wife.” ‘We are willing,’ they replied, 
smiling—‘ choose the one of us you 
prefer, and then let us go. She shall be 
your wife, if, when we all three return to- 
morrow, you can distinguish her from the 
other two.’ This was agreed—he found it 
somewhat difficult to choose, for each was 
as perfect in beauty as her sister, but he 
thought one looked upon him with greater 
tenderness: this one, he observed, had the 
clasp of the shining sandal that bound 
her small foot rather differently arranged 
from those of the others, and as they were 
about to depart, he entreated her in a whis- 
per to tell him how he should know her 
again. ‘1 will,’ said the fair being, ‘stand 
between my sisters, and turn my right 
foot a little to the right.” The next morn- 
ing the shepherd was made happy, for the 
fairies came, and he claimed the one who 
was to be his bride. She left the lake, 
and her sisters disappeared: as soon as 
she stood on the ground, she made a signal 
with her hand, and from the waters came 
seven cows, one bull, and two oxen. ‘This 
is my dower,’ said she, ‘I will be your wife 
and live with you, till you strike me three 
times, but if that ever happens, | must 
leave you instantly.’ They lived in their 
farm most happily for several years, and 
the lovely lady brought him three sons— 
the celebrated Meddygon Myddvai, great 
physicians and learned men—but while they 
were yet children, the shepherd wasione 
day preparing to attend a fair inthe neigh- 
bourhood, and told his wife to go to the 
field and fetch his horse. She said she 
would, but being rather dilatory, he play- 
fully reproached her, —_ » ‘ Dos, dés, ds,” 
or ‘ Go, go, go,’ and as he did so, he tapped 
her three times unwittingly with the glove 
he held in his hand. She fled instantly, 
and he heard her voice summoning her 
cattle to follow her. The oxen were then 
ploughing the field, but they obeyed her 
call, andcarried off the plough with them. 
The furrow from the field in which they 
were ploughing, extends to the margin of 
the lake, and may be traced there at the 
_— day. After her departure she met 

er three sons in a cwm (hollow), and de- 
livered to each of them a bug, containing 
something very mysterious, but the use of 
which she taught them: this it was that 
gave them the power of healing all dis- 
eases, and which made them afterwards 
so famous in their day.” 





BOGDAN THE AVENGER. 
“Bogdan was a small proprietor, res- 
pected, and perhaps held in a degree of 
estimation, by his countrymen above his 
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station. In consequence of # misunder- 
standing with his suzerain, his property was 
seized, Rimself ignominiously scourged like 
a serf, and his wife and two lovely daugh- 
ters, having been subjected to every species 
of coarse brutality, died raving mad. The 
man’s nature was changed—hitherto he had 
been known only as a quiet, conciliating, 
and generous landlord—his purse and home 
ever open to the distressed, whom he was 
also always the first to assist by his coun- 
seland sympathy under misfortune; butnow, 
fearful and ominous was the difference— 
he never shed a tear; not a groan was 
suffered to escape his breast; calm and 
stern, his cold, clear, bright eye, caused an 
inward shudder in the spectat: r ashe gazed 
upon him. He fled, and put himself at the 
head of a party of his countrymen, who 
were ob ‘or revolt. His efforts proved 
successful; and before many months had 
elapsed, the whole country was aroused, 
and he found himself at the head of a hun- 
dred thousand horsemen. Then commenced 
his revenge: castles were stormed; princes 
and nobles, it. their robes and coronets, in 
bitter mockery, gibbetted on their own 
walls, having been compelled personally to 
witness the females of their families, many 
allied to the various royal houses in Europe, 
first subjected to the loathsome brutality 
of an infuriate soldiery, and then pitilessly 
murdered. During this time, Bogdan feasted 
his eyes, in maniac gladness, with the ago- 
nies of his victims—the most atrocious of | 
these scenes invariably taking place in his 
presence, and under his superintendence. 
And yet, in the still hour of night, wrapped 
in his cloak, he would leave his camp and 
wander forth, followed at a distance by 
some faithful adherents—who, however, did 
not dare to intrude upon his presence—and, 
gezing upon vacancy, while not a sound, 
save a low and suppressed sob and wailing, 
came from him, would remain till the dawn 
of morning. What were his thoughts at 
that lone and silent period?—reverting to 
the past, the dishonour of his home, and 
the slaughter of his beauteous offspring ?— 
or, did a transcient shade of pity cross his 
mind in that hour of solitude for the victims 
(innocent as many were) of his own fear- 
ful implacability? None could tell, deep- 
buried and inscrutable to the human eye 
remained his feelings; and the morn saw 
him cold, calm, cruel, and pitiless as ever. 
He lived to an advanced ave, shot and steel 
alike seeming to guide harmlessly by him; 
and, when he died, was worn to a skeleton 
by the conflict, which while it exhibited 
not itself in outward appearance upon his 
countenance, at length slowly, but surely, 
destroyed the fibres of the sinewy and irun 
frame, which military toil and hardship had 
served but to fortify and strengthen.” — 
Cameron. 
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THE AUTHOR RUSTICATING. 


DEDICATED TO THE NOW RUSTICATING 
GENTRY OF LONDON. 


BY DR. EDWARDS. 


As this is the season in which the qua- 
lity, the gentry, and wealthy artizans are 
thinking of leaving the city for the country, 
we thought it might not be amiss to give 
the particulars of a trip of the last summer, 
which has never yet met the public eye. 
We have it from a gentleman now at our 
elbow, to whom the scenes appear as real 
and graphic in memory as when actually 
occurring. They have nothing romantic 
about them; but though, on that account, 
they may be less entertaining to some, 
they will perhaps be more instructive to 
others, if not to all. The delineation of 
character, and especially of female cha- 
racter, is a labour suitable and deserving 
for a writer in THe Mirgor, in which cha- 
racters, like faces, should be shown as cor- 
poe 2 and fully as in a glass—not such as 

Queen was accustomed to, but 
se true representations with which most 
beautiful women at least are familiar, when 
they can feast upon themselves without 
flattery. 
“To paint mankind our sole pretence, 
And all our wisdom common sense. 


Similar portraits may be inspected in our 
city, but they look more interesting in the 
retirement of rural life, where they stand 
out in broad relief and appear to greater 
advantage, more open to the close study of 
the metaphysician and moralist. There is 
no danger of the present article teaching 


the ears or eyes of the party in question; 
to prove which assertion we might mention 
many facts, but it will be unnecessary. 
The friend of the writer—a literary gentle- 
man, of good family and fortune—had, for 
some two or three years back, promised to 
pay a visit to an acquaintance, a baronet, 
who had repeatedly solicited him, with all 
the bribery of large promises, to domesti- 
cate during’the ‘summer season at his de- 
lightful “rookery. As the baronet was 
evidently sincere, and the gentleman had 
no disinclination to save his purse, he most 
es accepted of the invitation. 

Sir Thomas Winterbotham is a gentle- 
man possessed of fortune, a 
constitution, and nature. But it cannot 
be said that this excellent baronet is graced 
and fortified b ood or great mind; 
like the many, Sir Thomas is neither pos- 
sessed of common sense or of fine sense, 
though blest with no small share of what 
a great modern writer styles “ the gift of 
the gab.” As such, he is at least a power- 
ful, influential man, in general company, 
anl fully exemplifies the following por- 
traiture, given by the author of “ Mes 


Prisons,” in one of his captives:—" Pres 
de ma prison, en était une autre habitée 
par plusieurs hommes. Je les entendais 
aussi parler; l'un d’eux avait pris sur les 
autres une grande autorité, non qu'il fut, 
je pense, d’une moins basse condition, mais 

arce qu'il avait plus de loquacité et d’au- 
a qi faisait le docteur, comme on dit. 
Tl querellait et imposait silence & ses adver- 
saires avec le ton impérieux de sa voix et 
la fougue de ses paroles; il leur dictait ce 
qu’ils devaient penser et sentir, et ceux-ci, 
apres quelque resistance, finissaient par lui 
donner raison en tout.” His lady, as is 
perhaps generally the case, was a totally 
opposite character; and no less did she 
differ in person. She was about as beau- 
tiful and handsome as Sir Thomas was re- 
markably plain, and had about as much 
good common sense and fine sense as she 
wanted volubility of tongue. Unfortu- 
nately, however, she exerted little more 
influence in the family than one of her 
domestics, and that little influence has 
now been for some years withdrawn, when 
her ladyship paid the debt to nature—a 
debt, some have said, paid before the due 
time, payment being forced, owing to the 
— of congeniality between herself and 
family. 

It A often singular to see how fond op- 
posites seem to be, or what are the mighty 
attractions which they discover in their 
correlates! So it was in the present 
instance. The man who had a mine in 
his mind, felt a sort of wild pleasure, with 
a kind of childish curiosity, in the antici- 

ion of visiting the seat of the wealthy 
et. Besides luxuriating in all the 
riches of nature, ever enkindling new 
fancy, and feeling, and rapture to him who 
looks upon the external world with the 
eyes of a lover, there were also the luxu- 
ries to gratify the palate; and so man 
country belles walking and talking in all 
the lovely simplicity and artlessness of ro- 
mantic life—the honest, weather-beaten, 
but benevolent, good-tempered counte- 
nances of the try—pleasant rides— 
sequestration in woody rambles—with a 
thousand amusing adventures to enrich the 
reminiscences of after-life, and entertain 
city friends when other anecdotes failed. 
The time at length expired, and our literary 
friend takes his departure for this hallowed 
scene, this true recreation, retreat, and 
rkling cordial to his wearied spirits. 
How abundantly I will sacrifice, said he, 
to all the good heathen gods and god- 
desses—to Pan, Hebe, Flora, Pomona, 
Cupid, Bacchus, and Momus! Such were 
the expectations of our friend. We shall 
shortly see how far they were realised. 

The first break to these jovial, enter- 
taining reflections, was a sort of break in 
the coach, about half-way on his route. 
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The passengers were accordingly obliged 
to rest one night, as there was unfortu- 
nately no means of eo forward in 
the neighbourhood of their landing-place: 
but they met with such delightful enter- 
tainment, and there were so many pleasant 
people, that this served as a sort of adven- 
ture, and was the happy li t to bind 
together two turtles who had some time 
lived in single blessedness, but who were 
wise enough and good enough to prefer 
what God, nature, and society declare to 
be infinitely preferable—holy matrimony ; 
and our friend informs us that, in a fort- 
night after, they went to execution, or to 
confession, or benediction, &c. Proceeding 
on his journey, our friend Adolphus came 
at last safe to within about an hour's dis- 
tance from the spot where the baronet’s 
carriage would be waiting for the literati; 
and as accidents, like some of our passen- 
gers, are determined not to be single, how- 
ever singular, whilst our gentleman and 
others were admiring a beautiful dell at 
some little distance from them, the straps 
gave way, and they were, fortunately, pre- 
cipita in the ,» but not a bone 
broken, nora groan heard. There was, 
however, assistance close at hand; and 
when they had finished their mutual re- 
cognitions and congratulations, they took 
their respective seats, and the coachman, 
enraged by the accident, drove furiously 
on to their destination, which they reached 
about the usual time, in perfect safety. 
Sir Thomas was himself in waiting, with 
his coachman’s footman, and gave our hero 
a hearty reception. His coachman is a 
facsimile of the worthy baronet, and both 
have the shape and constitution of a porter. 
“When he speaks, thunder breaks.” Sir 
Thomas was fond of furious driving, un- 
fortunately for Mr. Adolphus, whose nerves 
had been ae | sufficiently shaken, and 
who was, like Henry Quatre, rather a 
timid rider, though a bold writer, and he 
was determined to give him a specimen of 
the superiority of his equipage and horses, 
and in a short time they arrived at the 
chateau, to the no small joy of our adven- 
Th d judge of th f 

e reader may judge of the surprise o 
Adolphus, ‘wea io being introduced to 
Sir Thomas Winterbotham’s family, he had 
toencounter no fewer than twelve grown-up 
women, who, though they differed in other 

ts, were perfectly agreed in one— 
and that was, to talk as long as ever their 
tongues could roll. After bidding him 
welcome in a hundred different polite 
fashions, they all began to express their 
surprise at his appearance and manners, 
as being such a contrast to what they had 
expected. But this will not apply to the 
hospitable family of the Winterbothams. 
Few characters occasion more idle specula-- 


tion, both among the great and little vul- 
gar, than authors. By some they are re- 
rded with as much contempt, as they are 
by others with admiration; and it is re- 
markable with what greediness they attend 
to any little anecdotes which they can 
pick up concerning the life and conversa- 
tion of the eminent literati. The author 
is, indeed, a kind of ideal king, of which 
people conceive very different notions. It 
was formerly supposed that he was the in- 
mate of a garret, and his a agen, 
apparel, a vast black coat, a dirty shirt, an 
darned stockings—a poor unfortunate, who 
was ever in want of all the necessaries, as 
well as conveniences, of life. But this 
opinion, which was then too well grounded, 
cannot now be allowed; at least, most 
of the literati, of superior education, and 
talent, and productions, can, if he pleases, 
obtain in many ways a respectable inde- 
pendency. Some, who are themselves the 
greatest oddities, regard him as a kind of 
amphibious creature—half-social, half- 
savage; whilst others regard him as a 
creature superior to the rest of mortals, 
and endowed with something more than 
reason. One party, therefore, is surprised 
to find him square with other people, and 
another disappointed when they find him 
talk, and act, and fill the offices of life no 
better than any other common man. As 
people are led frequently to judge of a man 
om his ordinary conversation, so it is 
common for them to form an idea of the 
author's disposition from the peculiar turn 
and colour of his writings: they expect a 
gloom to be spread over the face of a 
mathematician — @ controversial writer 
must be given to wrangling and dispute— 
and they imagine that a satirist must be 
made up of spleen, envy, and ill-nature. 
But this criterion is by no means certain 
and determinate. We use the words of 
one of the illustrious tribe himself, who 
says—“I know an author of a Y> 
who is the merriest man living; and one 
who has wrote a very witty comedy, 
though he will sit an hour in company 
without speaking a word. Lord : 
hurst is celebrated for being the best good- 
man, with the worst-natured muse;” an 
Addison was remarkably shy and reserved 
in conversation. I remember I once fell 
into company with a painter, a poet, a 
divine, and a physician, who were no less 
famous for their wit and humour, than for 
their excellence in their several depart- 
ments. After the usual common topics 
were discussed, the physician and the poet 
fell into a dispute concerning t 
tion; the divine smoked his pipe  quiedy 
without putting in a word, while the 
— and myself formed a privy council 
‘or the good of the nation. us, were it 


possible to conjure up the spirits of the 
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most eminent wits in former ages, and put 
them together, they would perhaps appear 
to be very dull company. Virgil and Ad- 
dison would probably sit staring at each 
other without opening their mouths ; 
Horace and Steele would, perhaps, join in 
commendation of the liquor; and Swift 
would, in all likelihood, divert himself 
with sucking his fingers, drawing figures in 
the wine spilt upon the table, or twirling 
the cork-screw round his finger. 

Adolphus, who was a rather quiet, mo- 
dest, retiring gentleman, felt anything but 
at home or comfortable, to come thus 
under the surveillance of so many ladies, 
who kept on proposing such observations 
and questions as the following, expecting a 
clever essay in every great reply :—‘ Where 
is your library?” “Can you travel without 
it?” “Ishould have thought it would have 
followed tog like a faithful, fond, petted 
dog does his squire.” “Tell me the new- 
est fashions in literature, and I will tell 
you, Mr. Adolphus, the newest fashions in 
dress.” “Do you admire blue stockings? 
for, if so, you and our sister, whom papa 
styles our governess, will be on most inti- 
mate terms.’’ “Tell us who are the most 
popular publishers, and we will tell you 
who are the most fashionable mantua- 
makers.’”’ 

Mr. Adolphus, already tired by the 
journey and its adventures, was glad to be 
allowed to go to bed very early; and there 
we will at present leave him, inscribing on 
his door the words of the poet:— 

“To thou, Oh gertle sleep, alone 
Is owing all our peace ; 
By thee uur joys are heightened shown, 
y thee our sorrows cease. 
The nymph, whose hand, by fraud or force, 
Some tyrant has possessed, 
By thee obtaining a divorce, 
In her own choice is blessed.” 
Row &— (Tamerlane.) 


(To be continued.) 


THE EARL OF LEICESTER AND 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

In prince Labanoft's collection of letters, 
lately published, we find one relative to a 
visit which Mary had received from Leicester 
the fav: yrite of queen Elizabeth. It gives 
powerful evidence of the keen and crafty 
mind of the royal sufferer. Addressing 
the archbishop of Glasgow, July 12, 1577, 
she says, “ the principal subject that I 
have now to communicate to you is Leices- 
ter’s journey to the baths of Buxton, where 

e has been very honourably received by 
my host, lord Shrewsbury. Many have 
viewed the matter with great jealousy, 
suspicion, and mistrust. For my part, 
after having sounded in the best way I 
could, I have learned that he has travelled 
hither to discover the intentions of the no- 





bility respecting the marriage which he 
aspires to contract with this queen, which 
everybody believes to have been long con- 
tracted between them, and of which they 
themselves speak more freely than may by 
chance prove advantageous. But besides 
knowing well that I would reluctantly con- 
sent to such a measure, he has been care- 
ful to assure me through a third party as 
well of this queen’s affection as of his own, 
even in regard tomy claims of succession 
to the English throne. And to please me 
in this respect he has very coldly received 
the earl of Huntingdon, his brother-in- 
law, who came hither to visit him, and 
only allowed him to remain half a day. 
I need not communicate many other dis- 
courses and proposals to the same purpose 
made to me, from which I can only gather 
that Leicester is anxious to maintain and 
preserve his favour in the present reign 
and to secure it in the next; I have only 
iven that faith to his words which his 
issembling conduct justified. I beg of 
you to tell this to Morgan, Lygon, and 
others who may otherwise conceive some 
mistrust. Lord Burleigh (Cecil) having 
conceived some suspicion of this journey, 
came down to a house he has in this 
neighbourhood, designing to proceed on- 
wards to the Baths, oe | as I believe to 
efface and overturn everything which he 
apprehends that the other, his mortal 
enemy, can have negotiated to his disad- 
vantage, especially in my behalf. But he 
has been countermanded, and has not been 
able to obtain leave of absence. Lord 
Sussex has declared openly against Lei- 
cester, and threatens to take his life by 
fair means or foul if the queen refuses to 

rmit a duel. There are several in the 

ingdom with the same feelings; factions 
and parties being so violent that foreign 
princes never had a fairer opportunity of 
securing themselves against the injuries 
which they suffer from these quarters. 
Such a result is infinitely dreaded by the 
people here, especially if peace be con- 
cluded here, as they are assured that it is 
in Flanders, suspecting that, should there 
be a cordial understanding between the 
kings of France and Spain, and that I 
should be on their side, I could injure 
them very much. This makes them court 
me more sedulously than usual, and labour 
to secure my friendship. The said Lei- 
cester has advised me to write in my justi- 
fication to this queen, and give her notice 
if Iwas in any way gt ioe Don John 
of Austria without her knowledge and con- 
sent ; further advising me to contrive that 
the sovereigns of Christendom should with 
one accord present a demand for my libe- 
ration or better treatment; in which latter 
point, at the least, he trusted that I should 
succeed. My brief reply was, that when 
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the queen would manifest her | om feeling 
by facts and kind treatment, I would en- 
deavour more and more to satisfy her by 
the same sinecrity with which I have ever 
conducted myself towards her; but that I 
had been so often deceived by her pro- 
mises—especially when she induced me to 
lay down my arms in Scotland, and knew 
her officers and principal servants to be so 
badly disposed towards me, it was difficult 
for me to hope better from the future than 
the past; that if foreign princes felt any 
resentment for wrongs or injuries, I could 
neither hinder them nor aid them, parti- 
cularly as I had been deprived of the 
means of writing to them; and that if this 
queen wished me so much good as he pre- 
tended, she might accomplish it without 
their intervention, so as to leave me 
obliged to her alone.” 

It was about seven years after this that 
Mary wrote a letter to Elizabeth, impeach- 
ing her personal purity in the most unequi- 
vocal manner. That letter, we find, still 
exists, and is preserved in Hatfield House. 
Prince Labanoff is of opinion that it was 
never sent, or, at all events, that it never 
reached the hand of Elizabeth. 


— 


ARMIN, or tus CIVILISED ROMANS 
AND THE BARBARIANS or GERMANY. 


The widely-extended empire of Eng- 
land dooms her to frequent experiences of 
the manners and passions of untaught, 
uncivilised man, such as he was found 
in many parts of Europe eighteen centuries 
ago. Lately the affairs of New Zealand 
have been painfully pressed on the at- 
tention of the legislature and the nation. 
A fearful catastrophe is to be dreaded, 
we hope it may be averted, in that quarter. 
Some of our orators talk very fluently ofthe 
necessity which may arise for our extir- 
pating the original owners of the soil, and 
of the right which civilised man has to 
take from uncivilised man the ground which 
he cannot cultivate. In most parts of the 
globe, now, as since the birth of time, the 
aw of the strong is likely to prevail, but, 
occasionally, its course has been interrupted 
by the throbbing energies of despair. The 
cases we hope are by no means parallel, but 
the philanthropic statesmen, who think it 
80 easy, as well as so proper, to massacre 

r savages for defending their native 
and, might do well to refresh their me- 
mories by reading how it fared with the 
Romans when dealing with the ancient 
barbarians of Germany. Apart from the 
moral it conveys, the tale as related by 
Luden is not without interest. 

The Roman yoke had been newly im- 
posed on a subjugated world, when Quin- 


tilius Varus was instructed to introduce 
the customary forms of Romanal adminis- 
tration. In consequence, he left two 
legions under his nephew to guard the 
passage of the Rhine, and secure his com- 
munications with Gaul, and advanced with 
three of Rome’s best legions, six cohorts, 
three squadrons of cavalry, and a number 
of Gallic auxiliaries, in all 50,000 men, 
from the Rhine to the Lippe. In the 
country of the Cheruscans, upon the left 
bank of the Weser, he fixed a stationary 
camp, where he sat in pretorian dignity, 
issuing edicts of civil administration, im- 
posing tributes, ordering contributions, 
Investigating and judging the disputes of 
Germans with Romans or amongst them- 
selves, according to foreign laws, pro~ 
nouncing sentence in a forei tongue, 
and inflicting — punishments un- 
dreamt of by the free natives, whom he 
was thus bending to the yoke. This failed 
not to exasperate a gallant race. And 
among the men who most deeply felt the 
misfortune pressing upon their country was 
a youth named Armin. He was the son 

Segimer, a Cheruscan prince, and when he 
placed himself at the head ofhis nation, he 
was twenty-five years of age. The beauty of 
his person, the strength of his arm, the 
keenness of his faculties, have been ex- 
tolled by his enemies; they acknowledge 
that the fire of genius flashed from his 
eyes and animated his features. He had 
long been in the service of Rome, gereeys 
during the expedition of Tiberius. e 
as the 
which 


now sojourned in the Roman camp, 
leader of one of the auxiliary bende 
the Cheruscans were bound to supply. 
Rome had honoured him with the rights 
of citizenship, and with equestrian rank. 
Varus prefered him above all his fellow 
countrymen, and with him, for his sake, 


his father Segimer. It was the esteem 
which genius, energy, and activity must 
always meet with. In this youth the 
barbarian disappeared to the Roman eye, 
and only the distinguished man was seen. 
Segestes, another Cheruscan prince, was 
reconciled to the Roman yoke. [He had 
been honoured with the rights of citizen- 
ship, but was jealous of Armin’s superio- 
rity, and sought by calumnious accusa- 
tions to ruin him in the opinion of Varus. 
Varus rejected the information of Segestes, 
and continued to confide in Armin. The 
insurrection of a distant German nation 
first disturbed Varus. He broke up his 
camp, and summoning the German princes 
to accompany him, marched against the 
insurgents. Considering himself in a@ 
friendly, or rather a subject land, he 
marched without the order or discipline 
requisite in the neighbourhood of an ene- 
my. The legions moved at a distance 
from each other, separated’ and encum+ 
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bered by their by women, chil- 
dren, and a crowd of other unwarlike and 
unarmed persons, who had gathered around 
the stationary camp, and would not be left 
behind. When the adjacent states beheld 
the advance of the army, then the long 
suppressed rage burst forth. The cry 
of freedom rang from community to 
community,— the cry of vengeance 
from district to district. The whole 
German people, as far as the tidings 
spread, rose like one man. Every where 
the Roman soldiers were surprised, every 
where the Roman citizens slain, and from 
all sides the Landsturm came forward to 
surround the Roman army. So universal 
was the indignation, that Sigismund, the 
son of Segestes, who had been sent by his 
father to serve at the altar of the Roman 
deities beyond the Rhine, tore off his 
sacerdotal fillet at the voice of his country, 
and hurried back toj oin his strugglin 
brethren. Not Segestes himself remain 
unmoved—the torrent hurried him onwards 
with his people, despite his previous blind- 
ness, despite his envy and hatred of Armin. 
Meanwhile the Romans leisurely pursued 
their march down the Weser, sensible only 
to the difficulties of the way, unconscious 
of the circle of woe that was rapidly clos- 
ing around them. Varus, upon the first 
report of opposition from his German 
auxiliaries, issued a summons to the 
ringleaders, either because his delu 
sion was still undissolved, or, what 
is more likely, because he judged 
it needful to maintain a show of 
unalterable constancy. But the distress 
grew, the danger came nearer. The paths 
were already obstructed with large trees: 
the gods, favouring the pious enterprise, 
sent tempests and deluges of rain; the dis- 
comfort and shivering of the chilled body 
rapidly increased the anxiety rising upon 
the mind; and the shaken spirits were 
further harassed by ghastly apparitions in 
heaven and upon earth. ly passages 
already occurred between the Romans and 
the German auxiliaries accompanying the 
army. Varus, now aware of danger, 
still affected unconsciousness, paling 
allas mere ordinary squabbles, and issuing 
useless orders for their ion. The 


various evils continued to augment, while 
the ape reached the defiles and quag- 
a di 


mires of the Teutoberg forest. The: 

Armin stand forward with his Cheruscans. 
His known characters or evident abilities 
and energies, procured him the chief com- 
mand; and he felt that the embarrassment 
of the situation of the Romans rendered 
this the moment to effect their destruction. 
The troops of Varus, weakened by repeated 
attacks, wearied by the forest, the wind, 
and the rain, and perhaps not less ex- 
hausted by hunger than by their growing 


anxiety, saw each day draw to a close 
without bringing them nearer to the end of 
their troubles, They at length attempted 
to fortify the camp they had pitched upon, 
but their strength and courage proved un- 

ual even to this work of habitual disci- 
pline. The wonted fortifications, however 
deep the sense of their necessity, remained 
unfinished. But Armin did not ussault the 
open camp during the night. His Ger- 
mans likewise required rest, the enemy 
could not escape; and a nocturnal engage- 
ment might be hazardous from the mode 
of warfare of his countrymen, and from 
the total want of order amongst their 
hastily assembled masses. 

When, on the following morning, the Ro- 
man army, discouraged or hopeless, broke 
up from its encampment, the projected at- 
tack began onallsides. Armin, stationing 
himself upon an eminence whence he 
could overlook the field, directed the efforts 
of his men by words and gesture, by shout 
and exhortation, and directed the shock of 
the wedge to the point where he foresaw 
that it would fall most destructively. A 
fearful battle! The Romans in gloomy des- 
pair, fought for the last of earthly posses- 
sions, life; the Germans in joyous expec- 
tation for the first of blessings, liberty; 
both with the utmost exertion of which hu- 
mn nature is capable, On the one side 
the moan of suffering, the yell of agony; 
on the other, the battle song, the shout of 
triumph; both mingling in the splash of 
pouring rain, and the howling of tempes- 
tuous winds! Varus was wounded. Over- 
powered by the pain of his wound, unman- 
ed by the sense of calamity, discovering 
no chance of preservation, but perceiving 
in himself hereditary courage sufficient to 
brave death, he with his own hand plunged 
his sword into his breast, thus at once es- 
caping from the sight of inevitable misery, 
and from the just revenge of an enemy in- 
toxieated with success. Many followed 
this'‘example of despair; many lost all re- 

ection in the terror of impending death; 
few were energetic enough for the resvlve 
0 seek for death in battle. Cejonius, one 
of the caitip-prefects, would have purchased 
life by stirrender, but his colleague Eggius 
prevented auch a disgrace. Both fell ho- 
nourwy? ala Numonius, Varus’s legate, 
attempted to fly with the cavalry, but de- 
struction overtook the fugitives. A very 
few accidentally escaped the common lot. 
At last, the multitude, deprived of their 
commanders, and rendered indifferent, 
when life is death by long exertion and 
suffering, allowed themselves to be cut 
down without resistance. And now, when 
a hostile weapon was no longer seen, the 
slaughter ceased, the defenceless were 
made prisoners. Then did the inspired 
warriors send up from the ensanguined 
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field an infinite shout of victory, a thanks- 

iving to the patron gods of their native 
fand, a Bi of recovered liberty to their 
wives fathers. 

“ When the first burst of passion, of rage, 
and revenge, of joy and rapture, uncon- 
trolable in the intoxication of victory had 
subsided, Armin raised his voice amidst the 
sons of freedom. As in the hour of pres- 
sure he was the leader, so in the hour of 
victory he was the orator of his nation. 

Vhat had been gained was now to be pre- 
served, Cheruscans and Bructeri, Marsi 
and Chatti had fought the great fight in 
common, But it was a mere impulse of 
patriotism, irresistible in anxiety and dan- 
ger, that, like blind chance, drawn 
themtogether. Nothing was accomplished, 
if every state, every warrior should now go 
their several ways to enjoy the booty, to 
employ the thrales obtained in the fight. 
What had originated in accident was to be 
maintained by reason. In this sense, over 
the corses of slaughtered foes, in the fair 
and proud moment of victory, spoke Armin 
of the German nation, of a German coun- 
try. He found open ears and minds, and 
thus became the Sounder of a great con- 
federation for common defence inst a 
commor enemy, now doubly to be dreaded 
after such a disgrace. Armin himself be- 
came the head of the confederation, because, 
in the battle he had earned the highest 
meed of glory, because he governed men 
and things with the most potent genius. 
Armin sent the head of Varus to Marobod. 
It was a token by which Marobod might 
learn that if his formidable position had 
enabled him with inactive might to pre- 
serve the German name untainted in the 
south, every spot had now been washed 
away in the north by_ battle and victory; 
that fame and power were great here as 
there; and that hencefarward it would be 

roper to act in one sense, in one alliance. 

e know not what Armin said to Marobod; 
we know not what Marobod answered to 
Armin. But the token was understood. 
Marvbod transmitted the head to ‘liberius. 
The Romans might perceive that there 
existed one great German confederation, 
extending from the Danube to the ocean.” 

A melancholy and fatal strife ensued. 
In New Zealand it is perhaps not to be 
feared that a native Armin will soon ap- 
pear. We, however, must not furget that 
preparations for resisting the intrudersseem 
to have been set on foot, with much more 
system than could have been looked for 
from savages; and it is to be borne in mind 
that once, at least, the New Zealander has 
seen the English yield in battle to the 
prowess of his countrymen. 


Che Wandering Yew. 
Br EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by thé Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie's “ Marguérite,” §c. 


VOLUME THE NINTH. 
CHAPTER 1V.—EXPECTATION. 

By a singular coincidence of thought, 
Adrienne desired, as well as Djalma, to 
be dressed in the same manner as when 
the first interview in the house in the Rue 
Blanche took place. With her habitual 
tact she chose for the place of her inter- 
view, the grand saloon of the Hotel de 
Cardoville, which was hung with several 
family portraits. Itis easier to conceive 
than to describe the varied emotions 
which agitated the heart of Adrienne, as 
the hour appointed for the interview ap- 
pone’. Their meeting had hitherto 

m prevented by so many painful obsta- 
cles, and Adrienne knew her enemies to be 
so vigilant, so active, and so perfidious, 
that she could not reconcile herself to 
the certainty of that happiness. She look- 
ed almost every minute at the clock. At 
last the hour struck. She thought that 
Djalma, from reserve, did not come exact- 
ly at the time appointed, and far from 
blaming his discretion she approved of it; 
but when a quarter of an hour had elapsed, 
she became restless, and went to the door 
of the saloon to listen. No sound of his 
arrival was to be heard. No longer able 
to surpress her rising tears, and clinging 
to a last hope, she, after striving to com- 

se herself in order that she might not 
rate her emotion, rang the bell. <A ser- 
vant appeared. 

“ André,” said his mistress, “ tell Hebé 
to give you my smelling bottle, which I 
left in my pe Sm and bring it here.” 

André was about to leave the apartment 
to execute the order, which Adrienne had 
only given that she might put a question, the 
importance of which she wished to conceal 
from the servants, when his mistress de- 
manded, with an air of indifference—* Is 
this clock right?” 

André drew outhis watch and replied, 
“ Yes, mademoiselle, it is half-past three 
by the clock of the Tuilleries;” then he 
added, “ I forgot to tell you, mademoiselle, 
that Marshal Simon galled an hour ago, 
but as you had given orders to admit no 
one but the prince, he was told you were 


engaged.” 

2 Quite right,” said Adrienne. 

André then left the saloon; all was 
again silent; but the anxiety of Adrienne 
became —— in the extreme, and, casting 
a look of anguish on one of the portraits, 
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she murmured in a sorrowful tone, “Oh, 
mother!” 

She had hardly uttered this, than the 
noise of a coach driving up to the hotel, 
slightly shook the windows. Adrienne start: 
ed, and was unable to suppress a slight ex- 
clamation of joy. She was sure that it was 
the prince. She sat down, her eyes filled 
with tears, and her hand trembled like a 
leaf. A minute afterwards the prince and 
Adrienne were alone in the saloon. 


CHAPTER V.—ADRIENNE AND DJALMA, 

The prince, in spite of his impetuosity, 
approached Adrienne with a timid step and 
downcast eye, which betrayed the deepest 
emotion, and Adrienne, too, notwithstand- 
ing her knowledge of the world, and her 
— and a character, was not 
ess embarrassed. Their eyes had not yet 
met; both feared the electric shock of the 
first glance; that invincible attraction, 
which draws two loving and passionate 
beings to each other; that sacred flame 
which, with the rapidity of lightning, fires 
their blood, and raises them from earth to 
Heaven; for to indulge with religious de- 
light in the noblest and most irresistible 

assion that God has planted in us, is in 
itself an i to the Deity; it isthe onl 
passion, indeed, which the dispenser of all 
things, in his adorable wisdom, has sancti- 
fied by endowing it with a spark of his 
divinity. 

Djalma at length raised his eyes; they 
were humid, and sparkled with all the 
ardour of youth. His exalted admiration 
for beauty was pictured in his passionate 
glance, which was, however, imprinted 
with respectful timidity, that gave to his 
countenance an indefinable expression; so, 
when Adrienne met the glance of the 
prince, her whole body trembled. En- 
deavouring to calm her feelings, she arose, 
with grace and dignity, and said, “ Prince, 
I am happy to receive you here;” then 
pointing to one of the portraits, she added, 
“ Prince, my mother.” 

Djalma understood Adrienne’s allusion, 
and gracefully bending on one knee, he 
said, looking at the portrait, in a soft 
manly voice, “I shall love you, and bless 
you, and my mother also will, in my 
thoughts, be present by the side of your 
child.” 

Adrienne then pointed to a scat, and 
said, “Sit down, my dear cousin, let us 
call each other by this name; and now let 
us talk like friends.” 

“Yes, cousin,” replied Djalma. 

“Now, as frankness is best between 
friends,” said Adrienne, smiling, “ I must 
just reproach you for being so late.” 

“ Perhaps, my cousin, you will blame me 
for not coming later.” 
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“ What do you mean?” 

“When I left my house, a man ap- 
proached my carriage, and implored me to 
go to the assistance of Marshal Simon, 
who, he said, was in great danger.” 

“Tt was a snare,” said Adrienne, “ for 
an hour has scarcely elapsed since the 
Marshal called here.” 

“Then I am relieved of a great weight; 
this happy day, at least, will not be sad- 
dened.” 


“But how was it you did not suspect 
this emissary?” 

“I thought the Marshal might be in 
danger, for I know he has enemies,” 

“You were right; our enemies are 
implacable; but our happiness will tri- 
umph over their hatred. We will still talk 
a few minutes of the past, which has been 
so painful to us, and then forget it like an 
evil dream. How could youshow yourself 
in public with—” 

“With that young girl?” 

“Yes,” replied Adrienne. 

“A stranger to the customs of your 
country, I was misled by the mischievous 
advice of a man devoted to our enemies. 
I was told that in exciting your jealousy’’— 

“T understand,” interrupted Adrienne. 
“ One question more; did you receive the 
letter I sent you on the morning of the day 
I saw you at the theatre?” 

Djalma replied not; a sombre cloud 
passed over his fine countenance, which for 
@ moment assumed an aspect so threaten- 
ing that a momentary terror crept over the 
senses of Adrienne; he, however, soon re- 
gained his composure, and said calmly, 

“T have been more merciful than I 
thought. I pardoned the man, who, to serve 
my enemies gave me such mischievous advices 
he must have kept back your letter. A short 
time ago, on thinking of the evils he has 
brought upon me, I regretted my clemency. 
I thought of the letter I received from you 
yesterday, and my anger vanished.” 

“ The distrust and suspicion which have 
so long tormented us are now banished 
for ever,” cried Adrienne, “a smiling future 
is betore us without a single cloud; a 
beautiful horizon, so pure in its immen- 
sity that its limits stretch beyond our 
view.” 

Djalma involuntarily dropped on his 
knees, and lifted his eyes to Adrienne, 
with. a look almost of adoration; then 
bending his head, he covered his face with 
his hands. Adrienne observed a tear 
trickling through his fingers, and stoop- 
ing towards him, she withdrew his 
hands from his face, which was covered 
with tears. 

“ You are weeping,” exclaimed Adrienne. 

*‘ My happiness is complete,” replied 
Djalma, “ my only regret is I am unwor- 
thy of you.” 
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-“ We are both; my friend, so .to speak, 
overwhelmed with happiness, for hence- 
forth our felicity will have po bounds, al- 
though, from different causes, sad thoughts 
still crowd in upon us. There are moments 
when, in the full tide of happiness, the soul 
refuses to contain all, and thereby over- 
whelms us, even as flowers droop their 
heads under the too powerful rays of the 
sun, which is, notwithstanding, their source 
of life and love. Oh! my friend, this sad- 
ness is sweet!” 

In uttering this Adrienne gently bent her 
head, so that her golden tresses fell on the 
ebony locks of Djalma, and the tears of the 
two lovers fell silently on their clasped 
hands. 

While this scene was passing in the 
Hotel de Cardoville, Agricola was proceed- 
ing to M. Hardy, in the Rue Vaugirard, 
with Adrienne’s letter. 


CHAPTER V1.— IMITATION. 


M. Hardy, we have said, occupied a 
pavilion in the dwelling in the House 
of Retreat adjoining the Rue Vaugirard, 
which was inhabited by a goodly num- 
ber of the reverend fathers belongin 
to the Society of Jesuits. Nothing pe] 
be more still, nor more silent, than this 
abode; all spoke in whispers, and the ser- 
vants, even, had something of smooth- 
ness in their speech, and sanctity in their 
appearance. Thus, as in everything far 
and near, when under the blighting influ- 
ence of these men, life and animation were 
excluded from this house of mournful tran- 
quillity. The boarders led a life of heavy 
monotony, of chilling regularity; and, in 
accordance with the interested designs of 
the reverend fathers, the mind, without 
sustenance, without excitement, and with- 
out intercourse with the world, soon lan- 

ished in solitude; the heart seemed to 

at more slowly; the soul grew gradually 
enfeebled; all freedom of will was extin- 

ished; and, at last, the boarders, sub- 
jected to the same withering influence as 
the novices of the company, became like 
lifeless bodies in the hands of the Jesuits. 
The object of these merciless priests was to 
inveigle their victims into making over 
large sums of money, which enabled them 
to pursue and ensure the success of their 
projects, heedless whether all the horrors 
of civil war, fomented by them, ravaged the 
country they were desirous of having in 
their possession. Money was their lever, 
which they secured by the most diabolical 
means, their aim the despotic domination of 
mind and conscience; such have been, and 
such will always be, the means and the 
object of this Society. 

The reverend fathers, among other con- 
trivances for causing money to flow into 


their coffers, had founded the House of 
Retreat, in which M. Hardy was residing, 
whither persons, ill at ease, broken-hearte 
enfeebled in intellect, or misled by false 
devotion, were attracted. At first, great 
attention was paid to them; then they were 
insensibly isolated, and finally despoiled in 
this religious asylum, which, in Jesuitical 
jargon, was styled, “ A holy asylum, open 
to souls fatigued with the vain bustle of 
the world.” Or else it was designated, “ A 
calm retreat, where the faithful, happily 
delivered from the perishable attachments 
of this world, can at last, alone with God, 
efficaciously work out their salvation.” 

Such, then, was the asylum of peace and 
innocence to which M. Hardy had been 
inveigled. He occupied an apartment on 
the graae floor, which had been judi- 
ciously selected on account of its gloomy 
situation. Only one book, entitled “ Imi- 
tation,” was left, as if by chance, in the 
room; but, as there was a pesvenens that 
M. Hardy would neither have the desire, 
nor the courage to read, extracts taken 
from this book of merciless desolation were 
hung in black frames from the wall, so that 
he could not help seeing them whenever he 
raised his eyes. The reader will perceive, 
by the following extracts, the fatal and des- 

airing circle in which the reverend fathers 
had enclosed their victim:—‘ He is ex- 
tremely vain who places his hope in man, 
or in any creature whatever.” “ You will 
soon have to leave this world—examine 
yourself.” “The man who is alive to-day 
dies on the morrow, and scarcely has he 
disappeared from our sight than his me- 
mory is effaced from our thoughts.” “In 
the morning bear in mind that thou mayest 
not live to see the evening.” “In the 
evening do not flatter thyself that thou 
shalt see the morning.” “ Who will re- 
member thee after thy death?” “Who 
will pray for thee?” “Thou deceivest thy- 
self if thou lookest for aught but suffering.” 
“ Life is full of misery; bear it and mortify 
your body.” “ Despise thyself, and desire 
to be despised by others.” “Be assured 
that hfe is continual death.” “The more 
aman is dead to himself, the more he is 
alive to God.” 

It was not sufficient to plunge the victim 
into incurable despair by the aid of these 
desolating maxims, he must be rendered 
obedient to the Society of Jesuits, there- 
fore, other passages, such as the following, 
were selected :—* To live in obedience—to 
have a superior—and not be the master of 
thy own actions, is highly essential.” “It 
is much better to obey than command.” 
“ We are happy in relying only on God in 
the person of our superiors, who fill his 

lace.” 

After having reduced the victim to blind 
and degrading obedience—after having 
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persuaded him, that to submit passively to 
@ priest was submitting to God, it was ne- 
cessary to retain him in the house in which 
they wished to chain him for ever; there- 
fore the following maxims were added :— 
“Go where’er thou wilt, repose is only 
found by submitting thyself to the guidance 
ofa superior.” “ Many have been deceived 
by the hope of being better elsewhere, and 
by the love of change.” 

Now, imagine M. Hardy taken to this 
house wounded in body, his heart lacerated 
by suffering and treason, which bled more 
than the wounds of his body. At first, 
surrouniled with care and attention, he was 
soon cured by the skill of Doctor Baleinier 
of the injuries he had received, when he 
precipitates. himself into the midst of the 

ames which consumed his factory. In 
order to further the projects of the reverend 
fathers, an opiate was administered to him, 
by Baleinier, which kept him for a con- 
siderable time in a state of stupor, so that 
the victim, abandoning himself to profound 
apathy, soon regarded this benumbing of 
the mind as a precious blessing, even as an 
unfortunate being who, racked with pain, 
accepts with gravitude an opiate, which 
kills slowly, but which, at least, relieves 
his suffering. 

In our previous sketch of M. Hardy’s 
character, we endeavoured to pourtray his 
extreme kindness, susceptibility, integrity, 
and generosity; and now we recal to mind 
those endearing qualities for the purpose of 
stating, that with him, as with every one 
who possesses them, they were not, they 
could not, be allied to energy and resolu- 
tion. The good he had accomplished at 
his factory was not effected by that ener- 

ic will which actuates some noble hearts, 
but by the force of affectionate persuasion ; 
he did not attack evil face to face, but 
turned away from it in sorrow and sadness. 
His most intimate friend had infamously 
betrayed him; an adored mistress had 
abandoned him; the house he had esta- 
blished for the happiness of his workmen 
was now in ruins; all the springs of his 
soul were broken; and, if at long intervals, 
a remaining spark of life and affection 
kindled within him, he saw, on looking 
round, only such sentences as these— 
“Thou art nought but dust and ashes.” 
“Thou art born to sorrow and suffering.” 
“ Believe in nothing upon earth.” “There 
are neither relations nor friends.” “ All 
affection is deceitful.” “If thou diest in 
the morning, thou wilt be forgotten in the 
evening.” “Think not, reason not; place 
thy sad destiny in the hands of a superior; 
he will think and reason for thee.” “ Re- 
member death —let it be the object of all thy 
thoughts.” “We cannot render ourselves 
acceptable to the terrible, implacable tiod, 
whom we adore, but by sorrow and morti- 
f.cation.” 








Such was the consolation offered to the 
unfortunate being, who, now terrified, 
closed his eyes, and relapsed into a mourn- 
ful lethargy. Leave this sombre House of 
Retreat he could not, or rather he did not 
desire it; he had become accustomed to 
this abode ; the silence which reigned in it 
accorded so well with the silence of his 
heart, in which was now buried his last 
love, his last friendship, and his last hopes 
for the future welfare of his workmen. 
All his energy was extinguished. He had 
undergone a slow but inevitable transfor- 
mation, which had been anticipated by 
Rodin, who guided this intrigue even in its 
slightest operations. At first M. Hardy 
was frightened with these sinister maxims, 
but he gradually accustomed himself to 
read them mechanically, as the captive 
during his confinement counts the nails in 
the door of his prison. This was an im- 

ortant result for the reverend fathers. 

is mind was soon enfeebled by the appa- 
rent truth of some of these deceptive and 
blighting maxims. He read—“Rely not 
on the affection of any creature upon 
earth;” and he had been shamefully 
trayed. “Man is born to live amid deso- 
lation;” and he lived in the midst of it. 

Two places of concealment were skil- 
fully worked in the wainscot of each cham- 
ber for the sd of overhearing what 
was said by the boarders. Some exclama- 
tions of sorrow that escaped M. Hard 
were reported to d’Aigrigny by a mysteri- 
ous spy. The reverend father, scrupulously 
following the instructions of Rodin, did 
not at first often visit his guest. 

We have said that the fascination of 
d’ Aigrigny’s manners was almostirresistible. 
In visiting M. Hardy from time to time 
to inquire after his health, he displayed 
his consummate address. The information 
of his spy, and his own natural sagacity, 
soon enabled him to see what advantages 
might be drawn from the physical and 
moral dejection of his victim. He urged 
him, if the gloom of the house was not 
agreeable to him, to leave it, well knowin 
that in M. Hardy’s present state of mind, 
such a proposal was sure not to be com- 
plied with. By degrees his interviews be- 
came more frequent, and he expatiated at 
great length on the desolating maxims 
which often occupied the mind of 4 Hardy. 
He reminded his guest of the deceptions he 
had suffered instead of urging him to seek 
consolation in the accomplishment of his 
duties toward humanity; he described man- 
kind to him as deceitful, ungrateful, and 
wicked, and at length succeeded in render- 
ing his despair incurable. 

his object attained, the Jesuit went a 
step further. Knowing the kindness of M 
Hardy’s heart, and profiting from the 


weakness of his mind, he spoke of the con- 
solation it was for a man overwhelmed 
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with sorrow and despair to beliove that his 
sufferings were acceptable to God, and 
that they might aid in procuring the sal- 
vation of others. This atrocious doctrine, 
representing the beneficent creator as de- 
lighting in the sufferings of humanity, was, 
owing tothe skillof the Jesuit, gradually re- 
ceived as truth, by theenfeebled mind of his 
victim. Such then was the moral and physi- 
cal condition of M. Hardy, when, by:the 
connivance of a servant, he received from 
Agricola a letter asking an interview. The 
day for this interview had arrived, and two 
or three — age 3 the time sppainea 
for Agricola’s visit, d’Aigrigny entered the 
eae of M. Hardy. 
(To be continued. ) 


—_——— 


SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS AND 
OCCUPATIONS. 


For many centuries the christian world 
has been divided as tothe manner in which 
the sabbath should be kept. The varieties 
of opinion on this subject are, pe 
now as great as they have ever been. In 
Scotland, the sacred day is held to be 
profaned by the sound of music, and to 
touch the piano is, in the opinion of many 
worthy persons, to sin against religion. 
In England generally the observances are 
less strict; but if we pass into France or 
Germany, we find something like fairs, 
merry meetings, and dances, even at the 
church doors. 

Luther regarded the day as one in which 
christians were to improve themselves, or 
go to school. In other respects he main- 
tained that the day was not to be regarded 
as set apart from others, and it was free 
— christians to dance, to sing, or to 
. la the “Life and ‘limes of the Good 
Lord Cobham,” it is mentioned that, in 
1392, an act of parliament was made to 
compel servants to practise archery on 
Sundays. This, however, it is shown, was 
on account of its being —— @ work 
of necessity, as the safety of England was 
then su to depend upon the skill of 
our soldiers in using the bow and arrow, 
being then in general estimation, what 
their prowess with the bayonet is now. 
That in this arm our power should never 
decline, it was deemed expedient that 
every one, strong in body, at leisure times 
or holidays, shoulduse, in their recreations, 
bows and arrows, or pellets and bolts, and 
learn to exercise the art of shooting, for- 
bidding all and singular that they should 
apply themselves to the throwing of stones, 
hand-ball, foot-ball, handy.ball, lambuck, 
or cock--fighting, nor such other vain plays 
which have no profit in them. The cir- 


Cumstances which dictated this stern inucr- . 


ference with the amusements of the lower 
orders, were thought to justify such ex- 
ercises on the seventh day. 

From. a very ancient period we find 
that some exceptions were made. Thus, 
in the Theodosian code, there is a law of 
Constantine (a. D. 321) decreeing that on 
the dies solis, “so famed for the reverence 
o- boat? the — should be closed = 

isputes, but leaving it open to the 

ful per of conferring liberty and legal 

rights—to the emaneipation of sons from 

the paternal authority, and to the manu- 
mission of slaves. 

In Mr. Neal's lately ees essay, we 
read that the “first English law on the 
subject (in the collection of Ina, A. p. 693) 
enacts, that if a master compels his slave 
to work on the Lord’s day, he shall pay a 
fine of thirty shillings, and the slave be set 
free. If the slave works of his own accord, 
he is also to be fined, or if he has no 
money, to be fl A freeman guilty of 
the offence was to lose his freedom, or pay 
sixty shillings. The canons of the coun- 
cil of Berkhampstead (A. p. 697) are similar 
in tenor, only they make no mention of 
the slave's enfranchisement; while, on the 
other hand, they exact a penalty for Sun- 
day travelling—the slave to pay a fine of 
six shillings or to be flogged—the freeman 
one, according to his condition in life. 
By Cuthbert, archbishop of Canterbury, 
(4.p. 747), and by Egbert, archbishop of 
York (a.D. 749), travelling and labour on 
Sundays and holidays are also condemned. 
Alfred the Great exacts a double penalty 
from those who steal on the Lord’s day, 
Christmas day, or Easter Sunday. Labour 
is — forbidden ‘on the day when 
the Lord Jesus triumphed over the devil.’ 
In a treaty between Edward the Elder and 
Guthrum the Dane, it is agreed that the 
Englishman who trades on Sunday shall 
pay thirty shillings; the Dane twelve 
pence, and forfeit the article. For labour 
on that or other feast days, the freeman 
is fined or degraded to slavery—the slave 
fined or whip Similar prohibitions 
are to be found in all the subsequent re- 
cords of Saxon jurisprudence. also 

rohibits public assemblies; and he is fol- 
lowed by the council of Enham (a. p. 1009), 
and by Canute (a. D. 1032), who hibits 
both them and merchandising, with ‘ mun- 
dane works’ of every kind. The last nam- 
ed — declares, like Alfred, that crime 
on Sundays and saint’s days is more cri- 
minal than at any other time: and, like 
him, he will punish it the more severely.” 

After the Reformation he shows that the 
strictness with which Sundays had pre- 
viously been kept, was relaxed in the first 
of Edward VI, “all parsons, vicars, and 
curates are tu teach and declare to their 
parishioners that they may, with a safeand 



























































quiet conscience, in the time of harvest 
labour upon all holy and festival days, 
and thus save what God has sent; and if, 
through scrupulosity or grudge of con- 
science, men shouid surreptitiously abstain 
from working on those days, then will 
they greviously offend and displease God.” 
Wilkins, Concilia, iv. 6. Of this Cranmer 
was, beyond doubt, the author. There are 
no denunciations of Sunday markets for 
the sale of any kind of commodities, save 
during the hours of divine service. From 
the canons of Elizabeth's reign, it is clear 
that any kind of wares might be sold, in 
market or otherwise, after the morning 
service. But there is something more 
than this: except that ss brief suspen- 
sion, not only might the shops be open, 
but innkeepers might admit people “to 
drink, play at cards, tabies, or vowls.” He 
could fined only for admitting them 
during the service. It was by Elizabeth's 
influence that a bill brought into parlia- 
ment for postponing fairs and markets 
falling on a Sunday to the following day, 
was thrown out. James I was content 
to leave the laws in this respect much the 
same as he found them; or at most to re- 
store them to the state in which Edward 
had left them. He would not allow shoe- 
makers to display various manufactures on 
that day, without subjecting them to the 
penalty of three shillings and four pence 
for every pair sold, with the loss of 
the article. Charles I endeavoured to 
be more strict than his immediate pre- 
decessors: ‘Carriers, waggoners, carters, 
wainman, butchers, and cattle drivers” had 
greatly profaned the Lord’s day, “to the 
great dishonour of God and reproach of re- 
ligion.” To remedy the evil, a fine of 
twenty shillings was imposed on all who 
drove teams, and a third of that sum on 
the butcher who killed or sold meat. The 
Long Parliament and Cromwell left the law 
as it stood. 

It will excite surprise in many to find 
that in the reign of Charles II, when 
decorum, as well as piety, was generally 
laughed out of countenance, work on 
the sabbath-day was more rigorously pro- 
hibited than it had previously been. It 
was then determincd to enforce the old 
laws, and it was “ enacted, that no trades- 
man, artificer, workman, labourer, or other 
person whatsoever, shall do or exercise any 
worldly labour, business, or work of their 
ordinary callings, upon the Lord’s day, or 
any part thereof (works of necessity and 
charity alone only excepted), and that 
every person being of the age of fourteen 
or upwards, offending in the premises, shall 
for every offence forfeit the sum of 5s.: 
and that no person or persons whatsoever 
shall publicly cry, show forth, or expose to 
sale, any wares, merchandizes, fruit, herbs, 
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ods, or chattels whatsoever, upon the’ 
rd’s day, or any part thereof, upon pain 
that the person so offending shall forfeit. 
the goods so cried or shown forth, or ex- 
sed to sale.’ The act proceeds to pro- 
ibit any ‘ drover, horse courser, waggoner, 
butcher, or higgler, or their servants, from 
travelling, or coming into his inn or lodg- 
ing on the Lord’s day, under a penalty of 
20s. for every offence; while it attaches a 
penalty of 5s. to the offence of using, em- 
ploying, or travelling upon the Lord’s day, 
with any ‘ boat, wherry, ~ me or barge, 
except it be upon extraordinary occasions, 
to be allowed by some justice of the peace 
of the county, or head officer, or some 
justice of the peace of the city, borough, or 
town, where the act shall be committed.’ 
The payment of the penalty was to be en- 
forced by distress; and if no sufficient dis- 
tress can be found, the ‘ party offending is 
to be set publicly in the stocks, by the 
space of two hours.’ An exception was 
made in favour of dressing meat in fa- 
milies, and ‘ dressing and selling meat in 
inns, cooks’ shops, or victualling houses, 
for such as cannot otherwise be provided: 
and also for the crying or selling of milk 
before nine of the clock in the morning, 
or after four in the afternoon,’ the right of 
pete travelling on the Lord’s day, and 
eing thereon robbed, to bring an action 
against the hundred where the robbery 
took place, for the loss sustained was taken 
away: but it left on the hundred the duty 
of making pursuit after the robbers, on 
notice of the robbery being given them.” 

Under William III this act was repesl- 
ed—first, as to the hire and use of hackney 
coaches, chairs, &c., “ within the limits of 
the bills of mortality,” and next as to that 
of boats on the Thames. The number of 
ferry boats on Sunday was limited to forty: 
in our own times it was reduced to eight; 
but, more recently, all limitation has been 
virtually removed. 

Amusements were, on Sunday, prohi- 
bited in 386 by Theodosius, save shows 
which were reserved for that day. In a.p. 
408, a canon of the council of Carthage ex- 

ressed a hope that theatrical shows would 
& prohibited on the Lord’s day, which 
was done seventeen years afterwards by 
Theodosius II and Valentinian. Coming 
down to our Saxon ancestors, we find the 
council of Clovishoff, in 811, forbidding 
“games, and horse-races, and banquets.” 
In the following century there was a canon 
— “songs, or the profane canticles 
of the Gentiles, and games and devilish 
mimicries.” The council of Enham (1009) 
and Canute (1052) also forbade hunting 
on the sabbath. There is extant a licence 
of Elizabeth to “a poor man fallen into 
decay,” permitting him to use some plays 
and games on three Sundays, to be named 
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by pelt. The Stuarts bay anek this rule, ‘By - oe of — - 
further. James I is quite wroth that his ciety it is the duty of every member, if he 
loving subjects should be debarred from be asked any mathematical or philosophi- 
lawful recreation and exercise on the after- cal question by another member, to in- 
noons of Sunday, “after the ending of — him —— _— and sapete heeaee 
all divine service.” It must, he tells us, ner he is able.’ e original number o 
give occasion to the Romish priest to re- members was sixty-four, a square number, 
present the Protestant religion as anenemy which was afterwards increased to eighty - 
to honest and lawful recreation, and thus one, another square number. The mem- 
enable him to make converts, and debarthe bers were very often men in humble sta- 
common people from such sports and exer- tion, but the society continued to exist, 
cises as strengthen the body, and render and could boast some mathematicians and 
it fit to support the fatigues of war—the other scientific inquirers of eminence, 
more 80, as in the absence of such exercises among whom Dollond and Thomas Simp- 
they would resort to the ale-house, get son are conspicuous. The latter was taken 
drunk, and make seditious speeches. Hence from his loom in Spitalfields, and from the 
his majesty (a.p. 1617) published the cele- — - teach in ~ — Acade- 
brated “ Book of Sports. my. e manners of the society long con- 
We need not of tek the various statutes tinued to be what the nineteenth century 
of modern times any further than toremark calls vulgar; knowledge and refinement did 
they present somewhat amusing incon- not go together. At the evening meeting, 
sistencies. Au itinerant fruiterer is fiercely each member had his pipe, his pot, his 
driven away for offering an apple or an slate, and his slate-pencil; and many & 
crange for sale during divine service, and’ knotty question was discussed: ex fumo 
an hour or two afterwards, the housesand dare lucem was the aim of every man.” 
gardens in the suburbs are allowed, with- 
out restriction, to sell ale, spirits, and to- 
bacco, During the war, when an arma- 
ment was about to be got ready for sea, The Eatherer, 
it was no uncommon thing for the work- 7 
men in the dockyard to be required to _ Anecdote of a Banker.— When many 
labour on the Sunday. In 1819 the ne- bankers failed, twenty years ago, ® noble 
cessity es the case pore ver — pore aes ys on PB mre es the thers 
carpenters were employed on Sunday in e ount, and inquired i 
erecting the scaffold Hs ‘which Thistlewood it were true that he had lately sunk 
and his companions were beheaded, and £80,000 in @ certain purchase? and being 
in the following year the houses of parlia- answered in the affirmative, a-ked further, 
ment met on a Sunday on the occasion of did Mr. —— think such a diminution of 
the death of George III. his capital either prudent or expedient? 
The banker said he would do himself the 
manate a reply by letter, and did accord- 
. ingly ress the noble lord in these 
bie pean te ale terms:—“ My lord—I have the honour to 
f : enclose a checque for £1,500, being the 
We hear the ners 5 which long met in amount of your lordship’s credit in our 
er ere Byles — se been -_ hein oa eg which we mean to close 
y the Astronomica lety. e your lordship’s account. At the same 
members consented to transfer thelr libra- lens I take leave to add, that two tailors 
Being edvoitiat poy eee on condition of — with then balance of — 
mi as fellows, whom, every day in the year, ex 8 
The society has long been favourably not only wen lordship’s, but that of every 
known. Forty years ago Mr. Varley's member of your lordship’s family.” This 
lectures on pneumatic chemistry were the was thought very dignified on the part of 
theme of general admiration, and many the banker. Within two years from that 
came from the more distant parts of Lon- date the house failed, and the tailors 
don to hear them. _Great applause was alluded to had balances in at the time of 
elicited by the experiments made at them £6,000 and £10,000. The peer was con- 
than which nothing could be more appo-* soled. 
site or clever. Its rise and progress were Ryland the celebrated Engraver. — In 
singular. We understand it was in the 1796when Ryland wascharged with forgery, ’ 
year 1717 a society was established under he was confined in Tothill Fields bridewell. 
the title of The Mathematical Society, in He so far — the friendship of the gover- 
Crispin-street, Spitalfields, for mutual in- nor of “Tothill Fields bridewell, that he: 
struction and lectures. = The fundamental not only had the liberty of the whole house 
principle of connexion,” says the Athe- and garden, but when the other prisoners 
neum, “ between its members was stated in were locked up of an evening, the governor 
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used to take him out with him, and ran 
the fields to a considerable distance. His 
friends concerted a plan by which 
Ryland was to effect an escape in one of 
these excursions, and which was to have 
been executed in such a manner, that the 
exhonoration of his guardian must have 
followed of course. But Ryland was so 
far from acceding, that he protested, that 
if he was at that moment to meet his 
punishment, he would embrace it with all 
its terrors, rather than betray a confidence 
so humanely given. He had previously 
escaped, but was discovered, owing to his 
name being written within a pair of shoes 
which he gave a cobbler to mend, who in- 
formed, an t the reward of £500. 
Thomson, the. Poet.—With all the elegance 
of mind, Thomson could indulge in gross 
excesses. Taylor mentions his coarseness 
with respect to the other sex, and for 
drinking. It is on record that having in- 
vited some friends to dinner, one of them 
informed him that there was a general 
stipulation there should be no hard drink- 
ing. Thomson acquiesced, only requiring 
that each should drink his bottle. The 
terms were accepted unconditionally, and, 
when the cloth was removed, a three- 
quart bottle was set before each of his 


ests. 
on The Old French Royalist's Creed. — It is 
said a Bourbon is never good for anything 
till he is thumped and kicked. This was 
the ereed of the Duc de Lauzun; he found 
it answer amazingly with Mademoiselle, 
the sister of Louis XIV, and when her 
grand-niece fell in love with Riou, his rela- 
tive, he told him in so many words that 
the only way with a Bourbon was to beat 
him, or her, as it might be. Riou followed 
his advice, and reduced the Duchess of 
Berri into the same passionate attach- 
ment by means of excessive bad treat- 
ment, that the Due de Lauzun had suc- 
ceeded in producing in her great aunt. [If 
this principle still held good, the Duke of 
Normandy must be fast approaching per- 
fection. ] 

Bequest to the Queen.—Miss Linwood has 
bequeathed “to the reigning sovereign of 
Great Britain and Ireland” her extraor- 
dinary copy of Carlo Dolce’s “Salvator 
Mundi,” “as an heir-loom to the crown for 
ever;” and directs that, if the collection of 
her works in Leicester Square be not sold 
in one Jot as a private collection, it shall 
be disposed of by public auction.” 

Prize ly.—The committee appoint- 
ed by the Académie Frangaise to decide on 
the subject of the famous prize of 10,000 
francs, offered for the best five-act tragedy 
or comedy written within the last ten years, 
has made its report—M. Ponsard is the 
successful author, in right of his tragedy of 
Lucréce. 


March of Virtue.—The South-Eastern 
Railway Company have attacked Mr. Hig- 
nett, the solicitor to the Board of Ordnance. 
His offence seems to be, that he was not 
unwilling to have shares allotted to him in 
one of their new branches; and, subse- 
quently, by order of the Board, forwarded 
in some degree the views of the North 
Kent Railroad. The South-Eastern people 
then thought it manly and dignified to 
— a letter proving that he had not 

een unfriendly to them, and, therefore, to 
charge him with being corrupt. 

Shark Fishery—Salmon for several years 
has ceased to be an article of export from 
Norway. The disappearance of this fish 
is attributed to the swarms of sharks 
which have recently taken possession of 
the banks off the coast. These were first 
observed in 1841, and in 1842 eight vessels 
were fitted out for the new fishery, and 
captured no less than 20,000 sharks, with- 
out any apparent diminution of the supply. 
The quantity of oil obtained was about 
1, arrels, ; 

The Fine Arts at Athens.—An exhibition, 
the first seen in that part of the world 
since the days of early Greece, has lately 
been opened in Athens, the capital of their 
ancient empire, to which three hundred 
and forty-two works—two hundred and 
twenty-seven being oil-paintings, eleven 
yan and one eae and four 

rawin vings, i aphs— 
have 04 cnieineted. — 

Henry Bennet, Earlof Arli —“ Abcut 
this tyme theearle of Arlington, lord Cham- 
berlin, died, a Roman catholick, and they 
tell this storie of him. That day that he 
dyed he askt his phisitian if there were noe 
hope left of his life; whoe sayd he did see 
none; he thought he would die verie 
speedilie. Then sayd my lord, ‘ fetch me 
a priest, for lam a Roman catholick.’ His 
seruants were amased, but he sayd he would 
haue a priest fetcht; ‘Yet, says he, ‘I 
will not haue it knowne vntil Iam dead.” 
Soe he had a priest, was absolued, and soe 
he died of that church, tho’ he had re- 
ceaued the sacrament very often, had taken 
the test, where he renounced transubstan- 
tiation, the worshipinge ofthe Virgin Marie, 


&c. seueral tymes asa peere in the lord’s , 


house, and as the king’s seruant, both in 
the last king’s tyme and in this present 
king’s too.— Autobiography of Sir T. Bi am- 
ston. 


The triumph of woman lies not in the 
admiration of her lover, but in the respect 
of her husband; and that can only be 
gained by a constant cultivation of those 
qualities which she knows he most values. 
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